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The lush lands of the Ottawa Volley 
support many fine dairy herds. 
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Just one block south of the Parliament Buildings 
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is the unique Sparks Street Mall. The 75 deport- 
ment stor. ps ond boutiques attract both 
residents and tourists. 
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the architectural op- 
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One of the world's finest opera 
houses is located in the new 
National Arts Centre. In addition 
to the 2300-seat opera house, this 
multi-theatre centre can seat an 
additional 1200 persons 


The research and manufacturing 

facilities of Northern Electric 

cover an area of several hundred 
C ? acres and provide employment 

The office-hotel complex of Place de - + ~~ for a staff of 700. 

Ville includes the 26-story 450 room 

Skyline Hotel ando 23-story office tower 
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A new system of local government exists in Canada’s national 
capital area. A federation of sixteen area municipalities 
including the City of Ottawa, the capital of Canada, has 
functioned in a two-tier arrangement since January 1, 1969. 
Creation of The Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton by 
the Province of Ontario is traceable to the rapid growth which 
has radiated from the City of Ottawa into surrounding com- 
munities. The Regional Corporation has sole responsibility 
for planning, borrowing and area-wide services, while the 
sixteen area municipalities administer strictly local matters. 
Both levels are completely autonomous and neither has any 
similarity to a federal district such as exists in Washington. 

The fifth largest municipality in Canada, Ottawa-Carleton 
has a population of about 427,000 and an assessment of 
approximately $3.8 billion. While nearly three-quarters of 
these totals are situated in the City of Ottawa, the area of the 
Region extends far beyond the City’s boundaries. It encom- 
passes 1,100 square miles, most of which are suburban and 
rural lands occupied by new industry, modern housing 
developments and quality farms. Through this combination 
of a strong urban core and adequate open territory for future 
expansion, the Region contains a diversified economy with 
strong growth features. 

Regional population growth in this decade has surpassed 
both provincial and national rates of increase while capital 
formation has expanded more rapidly than in other Canadian 
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metropolitan centres. One-third of the labour force is em- 
ployed by the government sector, but more than just provid- 
ing employment, the federal establishment has attracted 
dynamic private industry. Ottawa has the greatest concentra- 
tion of scientific and research activities in Canada, and these 
support high-productivity manufacturing industries and a 
modern service sector. This blend of industry has drawn a 
well educated labour force and produced high and relatively 
homogeneous incomes. As a result, Ottawa’s per capita 
income level is one of the highest in the nation. 

One of the most important areas in Canada, Ottawa- 
Carleton is also one of the best developed and attractive 
centres in the nation. Numerous areas of parkland, spacious 
residential areas and varied cultural attractions make life in 
Ottawa a pleasing situation. Lakes and mountains are within 
very close proximity to the city centre, and cities such as 
Montreal, Toronto, New York and Boston are within short 
flying or driving distance. 

Future growth prospects within the Region are excellent, 
and outstanding management within the Corporation re- 
inforces this view. Accordingly, we believe that obligations of 
the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton, which will 
conduct all borrowing for area municipalities’ needs as well 
as its own, represent one of the outstanding municipal invest- 
ments in North America. The pages ahead set out our reasons 
for this opinion. 
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PART I 


The Regional 
Government Concept 


The Regional Municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton 


FIGURE 1 
The Regional Municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton 
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Local government in Ontario is undergoing profound change. Not since 
the present structure was established in the last century have such 
fundamental alterations been attempted by the provincial government. 
At the heart of this change is a new set of larger units called regional 
governments which have been designed to coordinate and install area- 
wide services and to carry out planning and borrowing programs. Present 
municipalities, their boundaries unaltered, will in most regions constitute 
a lower tier of administration responsible for strictly local affairs. A 
response to rapid urban growth that is spilling over into contiguous 
suburban-rural municipalities, this restructuring program is essential 
where new facilities must be provided quickly and at the same time must 
be compounded with existing urban services. 


The first regional government to be formed under this program is the 
Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton. With a total population of 
about 427,000 and an area of 1,100 squares miles, the Region is built 
around the City of Ottawa, Canada’s national capital, which with a 
population of about 300,000 provides the main economic support for the 
Region. Reflecting not only the growth of the federal government es- 
tablishment but also the expansion of private industry, much of it related 
to government operations, Ottawa's recent growth has taken place large- 
ly in the suburban and semi-rural areas surrounding the city. As this 
type of growth deepened, solutions such as annexation became increas- 
ingly unsatisfactory, and a more basic change was sought through 
a local government study completed in 1965. At the same time the 
Ontario Government was formulating its regionalization program, and 
when the plan was finalized during 1967 the Ottawa area became the 
Province’s choice for introduction of the first regional government. 
While Ottawa’s need may not have been any greater than that of many 
other Ontario areas, its preparation for and acceptance of the regionaliza- 
tion concept was more advanced and accordingly in June 1968 the 
Ontario Legislature passed an Act to establish The Regional Municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton. The two-tier arrangement became operative on 
January 1, 1969. 

The Regional Municipality is composed of sixteen area municipalities,* 
all of which retain their identity under the two-tier organization. The 
Regional Council consists of 30 members plus a chairman who is the 
chief executive officer of the Corporation. While the first chairman was 
appointed by the provincial government for a three-year term ending 
in 1972, future chairmen will be elected by the Regional Council for 
three-year periods. Members of Council are indirectly elected, sitting as 
representatives of the area municipalities’ councils. As nearly as pos- 
sible, the number of seats held by an area municipality is a function of its 
population, although Ottawa which has 70 per cent of the population 
has only 16 of the 30 Council seats. 


1 The City of Ottawa and Vanier City; the Villages of Richmond, Rockcliffe Park and 
Stittsville; the Townships of Cumberland, Fitzroy, Gloucester, Goulbourn, North Gower, 
Huntley, March, Marlborough, Nepean, Osgoode and Torbolton. 
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Consistent with the broad objectives of regional governments gen- 
erally, the Ottawa-Carleton Regional Council will be responsible for 
those matters that are of common concern to the area municipalities and 
that can most efficiently be administered by the upper-tier body. The 
assets and liabilities related to the necessary property were vested in 
the Regional Corporation on January 1, 1969 and any debt servicing costs 
in respect of the property were assumed by the Corporation. 

1. Assessment. The Regional Corporation will be responsible for 
assessment in all area municipalities and as soon as possible a 
common assessment base will be established. Although the provin- 
cial government intends to assume responsibility for assessment 
throughout the Province on January 1, 1970, the region-wide 
assessment consistency will be maintained. 

2. Regional Waterworks. The Regional Corporation alone will have 
responsibility for the supply and distribution of water in the 
Regional area. 

3. Regional Sewage Works. The Regional Corporation will collect or 
receive and treat sewage and land drainage from the area munici- 
palities and may pass by-laws for the construction or maintenance 
of trunk sewers. Where all the treatment works of an area munici- 
pality or any local board are acquired by the Regional Corporation, 
the area municipality will not be permitted to establish or operate 
treatment works without the approval of the Regional Council. 
The Regional Corporation may also establish standards and regu- 
lations for local sewage works, and local works extensions that 
connect with Regional works must be approved by the Corporation. 

4. Regional Road System. The Regional Corporation will establish a 
regional road system and will adopt a plan of road construction 
and maintenance. Under the Highway Improvement Act, between 
25 and 80 per cent of the road improvement expenditure will be 
covered by provincial grants. 

5. Planning. Under the Planning Act of Ontario, the Regional Area is 
defined as a joint planning area, and the Regional Corporation will 
be responsible for over-all planning. Existing planning boards of 
constituent municipalities will be maintained as subsidiary boards 
whose plans will be coordinated with the Regional plan. The plan- 
ning duties of the Regional Corporation will include the investiga- 
tion and surveying of physical, social and economic conditions in 
the Area and any other duties of a planning nature referred to it by 
an area municipality. Prior to the end of 1972, the Corporation is 
to prepare an official plan for the Region. 

6. Health and Welfare Services. The Regional Corporation will 
acquire sole responsibility under provincial health and welfare 
legislation. Accordingly, it may pass by-laws granting aid for 
the construction, acquisition or maintenance of hospitals, old age 
homes and other health care facilities and may issue debentures 
for this purpose. All local boards of health in the area municipali- 
ties have been dissolved and their functions turned over to a 
Regional board of health. 

7. Finances. In order to raise the necessary revenue for the execution 
of its responsibilities, the Regional Council will levy proportion- 


Responsibilities of the 
Regional Corporation 


ately against the area municipalities on the basis of rateable prop- 
erty including tax-exempt property. To meet expenditures, the 
Regional Corporation may borrow by way of promissory notes, 
and the outstanding amount of such short term debt may not 
exceed 70 per cent of the uncollected balance of the Corporation’s 
estimated revenue. Long term borrowing will be joint and several 
and no area municipality will be permitted to issue its own deben- 
tures. Debentures issued by the Regional Council may be repayable 
by instalment or through sinking fund operations. In addition, they 
may be payable in United States dollars or pounds sterling as well 
as in Canadian dollars. In a later section, financial operations are 
examined in more detail. 

8. Education. Education will be handled by two separately elected 
boards of education, one for the City of Ottawa, Vanier City and 
the Village of Rockcliffe Park and another for the remaining area 
municipalities in the Region. These boards will be independent of 
the Regional Corporation, and any debt issued by them will con- 
stitute overlapping debt. 

As these functions indicate, the role of the Ottawa-Carleton Regional 
Corporation is that of a coordinating and planning body, designed to set 
a framework that will more effectively digest the rapid growth taking 
place in one of Canada’s most important urban centres. In the following 
two sections this growth is analyzed by tracing its origin, examining its 
present roots and suggesting its future course. Following this, attention 
is returned to the municipal level, first through an examination of the 
area municipalities’ effectiveness in providing infrastructure, and, 
finally, by analysis of the new Corporation’s financial status. 
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Ottawa has a heritage appropriate to its present role as national capital. 
Champlain portaged at this point in 1613 on his way westward; in 1660 
a war party of Iroquois passed on their way to meet Dollard at the 
fateful Long Sault encounter; and by this place passed many of the fur 
traders and most of the great overland explorers. In addition, its name 
implies the part it played in an industry vital to Canada’s birth. Ottawa 
is the anglicised form of Outaouac or Outaouais, an Indian tribe promi- 
nent in fur trade along the river now bearing this name and from which 
the City later took its name. 

The first permanent settlement along the Ottawa River was estab- 
lished in the first decade of the nineteenth century. Attracted by the fine 
stands of white and red pine and the rich agricultural land in the Ottawa 
River Valley, British veterans of the Napoleonic Wars and the War of 
1812 who had received land grants in lieu of cash compensation settled 
throughout the area around 1815. At nearly the same time another ele- 
ment in Ottawa’s genesis was being added. This involved the planning of 
a canal route that would allow an alternate route between Montreal and 
Upper Canada (now Ontario). During the War of 1812 communications 
by the primary route, the St. Lawrence River, had been under American 
attack, and a safer water route was urgently needed. After some years of 
investigation, Lieutenant-Colonel John By, a military engineer, started a 
canal project in 1826 from a location that is today Ottawa but which in 
1827 was named Bytown. The canal was completed in 1832 and stores, 
banks, schools and shops followed. It was not of great commercial im- 
portance, however, and sponsored no dramatic development. 

Offering greater promise for Ottawa’s economic future was a modi- 
fication in timber regulations. The British system of differential duties 
was abolished in 1860, thereby sharply reducing trade with that country 
which had long sustained this industry in the Ottawa area. Fortunately, 
timber trade with the United States was at this time expanding in 
response to rapid economic growth there. Supporting the shift in trade 
was the American railway and canal network which extended by 1855 
into the Bytown area. Encouraged by these favourable conditions, large 
amounts of American capital were invested in sawmills around Bytown. 
The lumber industry was thus reinvigorated, but a single decision 
that was to transform and redirect Ottawa’s future was about to fall. 
In 1855 when Bytown became a city and took the name Ottawa, Canada 
consisted of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec which had been united 
in 1841. Constant disagreement prevailed on the site of a capital for the 
united provinces and the location shuttled between Kingston, Toronto, 
Montreal and Quebec City. In 1857, the Governor, Sir Edmund Head, drew 
the attention of Queen Victoria to the advantages of Ottawa as capital. 

“Ottawa is the only place which will be accepted by the majority of 
Upper and Lower Canada as a fair compromise. With the exception 
of Ottawa, every one of the cities proposed is an object of jealousy 
to each of the others. Ottawa is, in fact, neither in Upper or Lower 
Canada. Literally it is in the former; but a bridge alone divides it 
from the latter’. 


1 Ottawa in this and the following section refers to the Ottawa metropolitan area and not 
specifically the City of Ottawa. Economic data cover the area including the neighboring 
City of Hull, Quebec but excluding some of the rural area municipalities which are a part 


of the Regional Municipality. 


PART II 


Ottawa’s 
Economic Background' 


The Region's 
Economic Structure 


Accordingly Ottawa became the capital in 1858 of the United Province 
of Canada and on July 1, 1867, of the new Dominion of Canada. During 
the next decade the City’s population grew to 18,000 from about 10,000 
and the government establishment expanded as the new Dominion ex- 
tended its authority westward. Construction was active; a street railway 
was established; and small manufacturing industries prospered. Ottawa 
installed a water system in 1874 and a trunk sewer two years later. The 
first telephone was installed in 1877, and many property improvements 
were made with a view to beautifying the national capital. Electric street 
lights were introduced in 1885 and six years later the street railway was 
converted to electricity. 

Further development took place as the twentieth century appeared 
and beautification under the supervision of the Ottawa Improvement 
Commission was continued. Early in 1916, however, a disastrous fire 
destroyed the Parliament Buildings. Complete reconstruction was neces- 
sary and the new Buildings were opened in 1920 although the prominent 
Peace Tower was not completed for another seven years. The destruc- 
tion of the old Buildings and the erection of the new was perhaps 
symbolic of the transition through which Canada, and therefore Ottawa, 
was passing at that time. The country had completed its westward 
expansion, two transcontinental railways were in place and a national 
economy was developing. Ottawa had acquired a unique economic base 
and its growth was to be a reflection of national expansion and a product 
of the federal government’s role in Canadian life. 


The Ottawa Region is located along the Ottawa River in a valley that 
is an extension of the St. Lawrence Lowlands, a fertile agricultural basin 
from which the main output is dairy products, livestock, poultry and 
eggs. Also located near the Canadian Shield, Ottawa has an abundant 
supply of low-cost hydro-electric power and timber and sandstones used 
in the building trades. 

About 52 per cent of Canada’s population and the United States cities 
of Buffalo, Syracuse, Boston and New York are within 300 miles of 
Ottawa while Detroit, Washington, Philadelphia and Cleveland are with- 
in a 500-mile radius. Ottawa’s transportation links are, therefore, numer- 
ous and the area enjoys excellent accessibility by a combination of 
networks. Ottawa’s air terminal is capable of handling modern jet air- 
craft and has a capacity that will sustain foreseeable traffic growth. 
With regard to air traffic flows, most destinations must be approached 
through either Toronto or Montreal. Air Canada operates approximately 
a dozen flights both ways daily between Ottawa and Toronto and 
Ottawa and Montreal from which points world-wide connections are 
made. Other direct daily flights within Canada include Winnipeg, Hali- 
fax, Quebec City and London, Ontario. CP Air includes Ottawa on its 
transcontinental schedule while Eastern Air Lines has daily service be- 
tween Washington and Ottawa with an intermediate stop at Syracuse, 
New York. 

The main transcontinental lines of both Canadian National Railways 
and CP Rail serve Ottawa. Freight handling is facilitated by a modern 
railway marshalling yard, and overnight service is available to Toronto 
and Montreal. A new rail terminal is situated a few miles east of 
downtown Ottawa. This recently-completed terminal was part of a major 
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relocation of rail facilities outside the urban core where both urban and 
rail growth were being restricted by the proliferation of trackage. 

From the standpoint of inter-regional relationships, the Ottawa Region 
is well served by highway transportation. Routes 11 and 8 serve the 
north side of the Ottawa River east and west and provide access north- 
ward up the valley of the Ottawa River. The Trans-Canada Highway, 
Route 17, provides access along the south side of the Ottawa River 
toward Montreal. 

While Ottawa thus enjoys the natural assets to support a strictly 
industrial economy — agriculture and forest-based industries were once 
its main activities — the present economy is based on government. Ap- 
proximately 33 per cent of the labour force is employed by this sector 
and a considerable number of private industries depend upon govern- 
ment for their viability. This segment of the labour force is a largely 
‘white collar” group including senior civil servants, lawyers, economists, 
clerical workers, scientists and specialists in various fields. Working in 
the assortment of government departments and agencies, this group 
provides a firm and stable base to Ottawa’s economy. 


Ottawa Toronto Montreal 
AGricultlveameneeniee fet acess. Whoosh Daw bce s 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Manufactuiritycrmeme tinier tie te, 5) «erst oS in es oye cig eee as oe 10.6 29.8 31.6 
COnSttUetionmamerete eet ich oc) eos 6G, ».,6 66. <.0'8 7.0 6.5 740) 
Transportation, Communications & Utilities ...... 6.8 8.7 11.0 
WiholesalemiitaQcrmmerntac cin c.c 6 vscaact ease ens ee 3.6 6.3 5.4 
Retail tagoeeeemerrera en ec secs as eee ees 10.0 12.3 10.5 
Finance, Insurance & Real Estate............... 4.5 6.6 5.2 
Community Business & Personal Service......... 20.6 22: ZO, 
Public Administration & Defense............... So.2 ay toy 5,2 
UNS DCCIICC ern wea) did creveyene teers oe seers 6 2.6 Dee Pat 


*Agriculture under Ottawa is understated in the above data which apply largely to urban areas. Since much 
of the Ottawa-Carleton area is rural, the weighting of agriculture there is greater than in Toronto and Montreal. 


Source: Census of Canada 


Ottawa Toronto Montreal 
ManaGeitalaeeennrnen eile oc clcie vise acu a ew we 9.4 10.1 9.1 
ELOTESSION AMIE Le sic cs ce eosin 6 soe ease + 14.5 Add 11.4 
CIEL Cal pe eENPEIER TR ics (clve cielo cousiacroce ve susie esa ecaue 23.8 20.7 il7Ae} 
SES otis s & ic & Se ie ERE) OnE 6.0 TG 6.9 
SCIVICERANCMMEClEAUOM acct aes e+ 550.0 eh eseeaes 27.3 11.5 11.5 
Transportation, Communications & Utilities....... 5.1 BD 6.7 
EU GlSio 0 3b vA ooetie OO Clee 1.0 1.0 0.6 
CrattSIGh ieee Coe vic cis. < ops. w Gran Glete eae a ass 16.0 26.2 29.0 


LAD OUTS MEEIEEPMN GES Gis ar sckens «+o wit adel al eae ne 3.9 at 4.4 


Source: Census of Canada 


In addition to the direct role of government in Ottawa’s economy, 
much of the Region’s industry has been attracted in some manner by 
the government establishment. Consistent with the growing trend in 
North America for industries to locate new plants close to an established 
scientific complex, a host of private science-based manufacturing com- 
panies has located in Ottawa where direct and indirect assistance is 
available from both government and privately-owned laboratories and 
at Ottawa’s two universities. For example, the National Research Coun- 
cil, an agency of the federal government, provides objective basic re- 
search, applied research and scientific services for secondary industry. 
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It has ten laboratories in the Ottawa Region with about 800 scientists 
and engineers and a supporting staff of about 1,800. N.R.C. conducts 
research on specific projects, standardization work and testing for which 
no private or commercial facilities are available. It also handles research 
work that is too expensive or too complex for single firms or industries. 
Its personnel are available for short-term consultations and can be made 
available by special arrangements for long-term consultations. A sub- 
sidiary of N.R.C. handles the licensing of new products, processes and 
materials arising from scientific research at N.R.C. and other gov- 
ernment laboratories, and licenses are available to industry for the 
rights to many of these discoveries. N.R.C.’s Technical Information Ser- 
vice and its National Science Library together provide industry with 
up-to-date information on technical and scientific questions. 

The type of company this has attracted is typically one with a largely 
professional staff carrying on basic research and related production. 
There is an almost complete absence of heavy industry in the Ottawa 
area, the major exception being the pulp and paper industry which has 
had a long history here. Therefore, in labour force terms, Ottawa appears 
to have a small manufacturing sector and a somewhat less than dynamic 
industrial base. Labour statistics alone conceal the true nature of Ot- 
tawa’s manufacturing sector, however, which when assessed in output 
terms is shown to be highly productive. Using value added as the meas- 
urement, Ottawa’s output per plant is slightly higher than that of Toronto 
and Montreal although only half of that of Hamilton, Canada’s steel 
centre and the urban area with the greatest per plant output. To put this 
comparison in sharper perspective, value added per man-hour figures are 
useful. In such a test, Ottawa again appears with a high rating that is 
strengthened by the growth performance of this indicator. Among the 
metropolitan areas included in Table III, Ottawa’s growth in output per 
man-hour is virtually equal to Hamilton’s and significantly above that in 
the other centres examined. 





1961-65 
1965 Growth 
Per Man-hr. Value Per 
Establishment worked Added Man-Hour 
Ottaway «0: Saree een rene $ 556,604 $6.97 31.0% $1.23 
Toronto::... che dteneeee eee 503,412 6.76 31.6 .95 
Montieal.....c8 48¢h oe oer ee 438,795 5.85 23.1 .83 
Hamilton inn aoe ee eo iia 1,250,670 7.81 50.3 1.24 


Source: Canada Year Book, 1968 


Among the important manufacturing industries in Ottawa are pulp and 
paper, foods and beverages, printing and publishing and electrical goods. 
Government demand is particularly important to the printing and pub- 
lishing industry, while the electrical goods industry, as already ex- 
plained, finds advantages in the scientific facilities centred in Ottawa. 
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Set out below are brief sketches of some leading companies located in 
the Ottawa area; the first set is primarily manufacturing companies 
while the second group is primarily research operations. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited — Commercial Products Division (558 
employees) — responsible for the processing and marketing of radio- 
isotopes and for designing and marketing equipment necessary to the 
use of isotopes. 


British American Bank Note Company Limited (250) and Canadian Bank 
Note Company Limited (297) — engravers and printers of bank notes, 
security certificates, stamps and cheques. 


Campeau Corporation Limited (617) — diversified real estate firm, 
engaged in land development, building construction and building mate- 
rials manufacturing. 


Computing Devices of Canada Limited (1,420) — engaged in the design, 
development, manufacture and sale of diversified lines of electronic 
and electro-mechanical equipment and systems, most prominently air 
navigation and aircraft electronic systems. 


R. L. Crain Limited (508) — manufacturer of continuous business forms 
and form feeding and handling devices for a wide range of business 
machines. 


Dustbane Manufacturing Company Limited (675) — manufactures 
cleaning supplies and equipment. 


E. B. Eddy Company (2,200) — integrated pulp and paper company 
manufacturing fine and specialty papers, household tissue products and 
paper towels, grocery bags, paper board, newsprint. 


Microsystems International Limited (875) — manufacturer of discrete 
devices in the semi-conductor field, integrated circuitry and thin-film 
technology. 


Morrison-Lamothe Bakery Ltd. (450) — owns and operates a bakery and 
catering service, subsidiaries produce frozen foods and folding and 
set-up boxes. 


Computing Devices of Canada Limited — undertakes research within 
two of its corporate divisions, Research and Development and Aero- 
Physics. The former division is engaged in research in the following 
fields: air navigation, electro optics, digital computer development, 
computer-fed display systems, microcircuitry, laser development, minia- 
ture memory techniques. The second division undertakes research of a 
more basic nature: free-flight testing, hypervelocity impact, re-entry 
aerodynamics, high ‘g” electronics, vertical probes for ionosphere 
measurement, and internal ballistics relating to light gas gun develop- 
ment and related computer simulation programs. 
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Electronic Materials of Canada Limited —is engaged in the repair, over- 
haul and modification to electronic equipment, including engineering 
studies covering corrective measures necessary to overcome operational 
faults and excessive maintenance. Much of this work is performed for 
the Canadian Armed Forces. The plant features complete modern test 
facilities, giving it a strong capability for electronic communications 
equipment, ground radar, ground and airborne recording, transmitting 
and receiving equipment, multiplex equipment, navigation equipment 
and electronic counter measures equipment. 


Northern Electric Company Limited — conducts research and develop- 
ment work in the communications field. A subsidiary of Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada, Northern Electric does much of its research in 
connection with Bell's interests and products. The company also works 
in close liaison with American Telephone and Telegraph. In addition to 
this work, Northern Electric undertakes various government research 
contracts, one of which presently involves the development and con- 
struction of a satellite communicetions station. 


T.M.C. (Canada) Limited — is engaged in research, development engi- 
neering, production and distribution of high quality communications 
systems and equipment units including ancillary items involved in com- 
plete systems such as antennas, no-break and auxiliary power equipment. 
The company has, for many years, been expert in high frequency ground 
communications, and more recently in the low frequency and very-low 
frequency communications field. The result of research effort in this 
connection has been the development of semi- and fully-automatic com- 
munications systems specializing in Single Side Band techniques. The 
company is the sole Canadian subsidiary of the Technical Material Cor- 
poration of Mamaroneck, New York, and has access to the large research 
and test facilities of its American parent company. Many of T.M.C.’s 
communications products are conceived, designed and developed in 
Ottawa and manufactured here to meet the overall corporate sales in 
Canada, foreign markets and the United States. 


The remaining sectors in Ottawa’s economy do not differ in structure 
very much from the same sectors in other urban centres. Wholesale 
trade is somewhat less important than in Toronto and Montreal due to 
the role these two cities play as distribution centres, while the financial 
communities in Toronto and Montreal are also slightly larger in propor- 
tionate terms. Transportation and related industries are proportionately 
small in Ottawa since this is not a major distribution centre or a heavy 
industry location. Therefore, the most prominent features in Ottawa’s 
economic structure are government and manufacturing, both of which 
have sponsored strong growth for the Region. The following section 
analyzes this growth over the recent past and presents some quantitative 
and qualitative forecasts. 
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Rapid growth has characterized the Ottawa Region during the 1960's. 
Population, employment, income and capital formation all have shown 
rapid rates of advance. Behind this record are two basic factors that 
were implied in the foregoing section. The first of these two is that 
Ottawa’s growth is to a large extent independent of development in the 
area itself and is instead a response to the national pattern. Expansion of 
the government establishment in Ottawa, which in turn sponsors much 
other growth in the area, reflects what is taking place nationwide. 
Secondly, Ottawa’s industrial economy is technology- and _ service- 
oriented, and these sectors are presently the fast-growth areas of the 
North American economy. Combined, these two characteristics create 
an even, vigorous rate of expansion for the Ottawa economy. 


From 1961 to 1968, population in Ottawa increased annually by 2.7 per 
cent on average. This rate was in excess of the rate achieved by several 
other major Ontario urban centres and significantly faster than increases 
in Ontario and the rest of Canada. Only Metropolitan Toronto, one of the 
most rapidly growing urban centres in North America, has had a higher 
growth rate among Ontario cities. Consistent with what is occurring 
in other major urban areas, the greatest population increase in the Ottawa 
region has taken place outside the City of Ottawa itself. While the City’s 
annual growth since 1961 has averaged 1.6 per cent, the suburban area 
has had an annual increase of 7.7 per cent. This as related in the opening 
section is the major factor sponsoring the introduction of the new 
regional government. 


Average Annual 


1968 1961 Growth Rate 
TOFONtOR MEME ee iid ne as cern ee be es 2,280 1,825 3.2% 
OtlawanViSnGpoutamor ta. che cfe ws < cielo er onc 518 430 27] 
HAMIULOneeenMI NEN toe a. gh cisitke cose eles ale se 471 395 2.6 
M Oni trea lieiemnenrneten spate sy coin a. oo aye aye Smere ates 2,527 Ze 2.6 
O tarlOnmmenenet avr aes cor 5 aie kaos eae os 7,306 6,236 Dis 
Canadair ire ence cc os ccs aa es 20,698 18,201 1.9 


*Includes Hull, Quebec which is not part of the Regional Municipality. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Employment in the Ottawa Region has grown concomitantly. Federal 
employment increased by 3.0 per cent annually to an estimated 63,200 
in 1968 from about 51,500 in 1961. Industrial employment, increasing 
more rapidly than population, has advanced at a rate of 3.6 per cent, 
with services, durable manufacturing and construction supplying the 
major thrust in this rise. In comparison with Toronto, Ottawa’s industrial 
labour force growth has been slightly less rapid but as Figure 2 suggests, 
Ottawa’s employment growth is extremely consistent. On the other hand, 
employment in Toronto and in Canada as a whole turned lower through- 
out 1968 but continued on trend in Ottawa. This pattern also prevailed 
during the 1957-58 recession when employment in most Canadian in- 
dustrial centres weakened but remained firm in Ottawa. 
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Growth in the 
Ottawa Region 
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TABLE IV 


Population Growth 1961-68 
(thousands) 


FIGURE 2 
Industrial Employment Index 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Ottawa Industrial Employment 
Components-Rates of Increase 


Personal Income 


FIGURE 3 
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TABLE VI 
Taxation Statistics—1966 


May 1968 
Industry Employment Index (1961:100) Reported Employees * 
Manufacturing). .<<s nearer etenel einen 120.8 20,412 
Durable sccccce oe on tulsa ne Aree 148.8 5,219 
Non=Durable cnn sire cneena tener rant: 113.6 15,193 
Constructi On. sneoicahossteneuesstenepeue etch aaa eens 134.5 8,551 
Transportation, Communications 
and) Utilities. 5. s-:wcea se eer enact. c : 112.9 10,962 
De: [0( ereenere aired, Poms ao ck Cora A eieoe bro Oe WATT! 17,794 
Retails s octecys oealacteteis tenon biteasmetcaseste 13120 13,015 
Wholesale... «<0 sem. > omiacereekoiiene sine. 119.3 4,779 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate.......... 122.8 7,461 
SOrvViCOS ss a0: ares suena tenets Suen ern nea 161.4 12,640 


*Reported employees do not constitute the entire Ottawa Region employment; D.B.S. takes a monthly survey 
of employment conditions from a selected list of major employers. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Income levels in Ottawa of course reflect the area’s economic contours. 
Given the prominence of government employment and the high produc- 
tivity character of industry, the labour force is above average in terms of 
skills and education. A recent census, for example, indicated that in 
Ottawa 7.7 per cent of total population, a higher percentage than in any 
other Canadian urban centre, had attended or was then attending univer- 
sity. As a result, among Canada’s leading cities in terms of population, 
Ottawa’s personal disposable income per capita of $2,640 in 1967 ranked 
second behind Sudbury, which has a relatively homogeneous labour 
force due to International Nickel’s prominence there. 

The danger in looking at income per capita is that individual income 
figures may be widely dispersed so that the average has little real mean- 
ing. In other words, the economic well-being of a community can better 
be assessed by examining income distribution figures as taken from 
tax returns. Such an analysis, summarized in Table VI, reinforces 
Ottawa's per capita income position, however. In the $5,000 and under 
income group, Ottawa has a substantially smaller proportion of tax- 
payers than the nation as a whole, while in the high income group, over 
$10,000, the area has a markedly higher percentage. 

The Ottawa Region’s total personal disposable income increased 10.2 
per cent annually from 1961 to 1967, substantially faster than the national 
rate of 8.2 per cent. In per capita terms, Ottawa’s advance measured 
7.2 per cent compared with 6.2 per cent nationally. 


Distribution of Total Taxpayers 


Income Class Ottawa Toronto Montreal Canada 
Under. $5,000.24 er aati cee 61.9% 61.9% 65.7% 66.6% 
$6,000 =—$10' 0007 seeretaacs sueaienn cieweicts 29.3 Silat 28.1 28.4 
$1.0, OOO ==S20!000 seco ati rcean ce Wa! 5.5 4.8 4.2 
Ovems20/000 seeise ten chee ee “lee 1.4 Aso 0.8 


Total cos tea eve.cgagh sinin eeatomenerons ocehete te rags 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


"Totals may not add due to rounding. 


Source: Department of National Revenue 
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Capital spending by the manufacturing sector in Ottawa has increased 
sharply and the rate of growth in this series has exceeded those in 
Toronto, Montreal and all Canadian metropolitan areas combined. Spend- 
ing on construction and machinery and equipment since 1961 has risen 
by 26.6 per cent annually while comparable rates for Toronto and Mont- 
real were 14.2 per cent and 12.8 per cent. As described in Part II, 
most of Ottawa’s manufacturing industries are capital-intensive and pro- 
duce high-value products such as electronic instruments and scientific 
goods. Reflecting this fact, spending increased more rapidly on machin- 
ery and equipment than on plant construction. By contrast in Toronto 
and Montreal and all metropolitan areas, spending on construction ad- 
vanced more rapidly. 

While the amount of investment in Ottawa is smaller in total terms 
than spending in Toronto and Montreal, this is understandable due to 
Ottawa’s smaller population. Therefore, per capita figures provide a more 
realistic basis of comparison. In such a context, Ottawa compares very 
favourably and again outpaces other metropolitan centres. Since capital 
expenditure is volatile, the year-by-year trend should also be examined 
before accepting a conclusion on rate of increase over a long period. As 
shown in Figure 4, construction in Ottawa has fluctuated somewhat, 
but the major component of Ottawa’s capital formation — machinery 
and equipment — has hardly faltered. 


1968 Average Annual Increase Since 1961 


Millions of $ Per Capita Total Spending Per Capita Spending 


Ottawa Kienjciieeietsictae scence es 51.6 102 26.6% 23.7% 
Torontotd comer petites cis 0% cise 259.2 116 14.2 11.0 
Montreal gctactrneiscscaserccs ics as 242.4 97 12.8 10.3 
AlliMetropolitananmnerdses cs: 820.9 88 10.5 8.1 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics ‘‘Private and Public Investment in Canada” 


Over the foreseeable future, no structural changes are likely to take 
place in the Ottawa Region’s economy, but all projections point to con- 
tinuing rapid growth. While population growth may be slightly slower 
— in the order of 2.5 per cent annually over the longer term — federal 
government employment is expected to grow by about 3.2 per cent or 
slightly faster than over the recent past.‘ Manufacturing and service 
industries should provide a somewhat more dynamic element, a trend 
that is already in evidence through capital spending and value added 
statistics. 

The Regional Corporation is expected to exert a favourable influence 
on expansion of the private sector. By placing a planning umbrella over 
the whole area, it will encourage companies to look anywhere within the 
Region for facilities. Under the former system, individual municipalities 
outside the City of Ottawa where space is limited may not have had the 


1 J. E. Hodgetts and O. P. Dwivedi, ‘The Growth of Government Employment in Canada”, 
Canadian Public Administration, Sumimer 1969, pp. 224-238. Private studies have indicated 
a similar rate of increase. 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
“Private and Public Investment in Canada” 


TABLE VII 
Capital Spending by Manufacturing 


Outlook for the 
Ottawa Economy 


resources to install suitable services thus discouraging or at least exert- 
ing a neutral influence on industrial growth. As a reflection of this 
change, the Commercial and Industrial Development Corporation of 
Ottawa has received a noticeable increase in enquiries. In 1965, twelve 
companies approached the Corporation and 21 in both 1966 and 1967. 
Then in 1968, the number jumped to 78; in 1969 to mid-August 54 en- 
quiries had been received. The examples below illustrate some of the 
companies planning to locate in the Region. 


—_Lambda Optics Canada Ltd. — subsidiary of a New Jersey 
manufacturer of laser components and the first manufacturer 
of its kind in Canada. 


—Bio-Breeding Research Laboratories Ltd. — pharmaceutical 
research and breeding of biologically perfect animals for re- 
search. About three-quarters of a million such animals are 
presently being imported into Canada due to the absence of 
domestic production. 


— Space Optic Limited — manufacturer of optical components 
and lenses. 


— Jamesberry Canada Ltd. — subsidiary of Jamesberry Corp. of 
Boston, a manufacturer of precision ball valves for a wide 
variety of uses. 


In addition, a totally new service industry has been established in 
Ottawa within the past two years. Marketing computer software and 
offering time-sharing facilities, this industry has developed in the region 
largely in response to government use of computer facilities which in the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1968 amounted to about $20 million. A 
private report indicated that the government expects such expenditures 
to increase annually at a rate between 30 and 40 per cent over the fore- 
seeable future. Several companies at present comprise this industry in 
Ottawa and promise to be an important element in the growth of Ottawa’s 
scientific-industrial sector. 

A by-product of this industrial and research growth has been sub- 
stantial demand for convention facilities in Ottawa. While there has 
long been a large tourist trade drawn by the national capital aspect of 
Ottawa, it is only recently that the even more lucrative convention busi- 
ness has become important. Hotel space has expanded and meeting 
facilities have been constructed to meet this growth, and over the long 
term Ottawa expects to become the site of numerous international scien- 
tific conferences. 

These new developments are part of a government-industry-university 
complex that has been evolving since the area was named capital of 
Canada in 1858. As this formation now becomes increasingly oriented to- 
ward research and technological manufacturing industries and as Cana- 
da’s economy becomes more complex, it will acquire greater interaction 
with Canada’s two major industral and commercial centres — Toronto 
and Montreal — and in combination, these three areas will form one of 
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the most important conurbations in North America. Now with about 
one-quarter of Canada’s 21 million population, by 1980 the three will 
have combined population approaching one-third of the nation.* While 
such growth usually imposes problems on a municipality, Ottawa ap- 
pears well equipped to withstand the strains. Most significantly, the 
Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton has been created, and as the 
following sections will show, its infrastructure is well developed and its 
financial position secure. 


2 The Economic Council of Canada, Fourth Annual Review, September 1967. 
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FIGURES 5 and 5a 


CUMULATIVE TOTAL $206,310,396 


Interest on loans to 


acquire property 21,139,504 


1,172,505 
16,010,099 


Miscellaneous maintenance 


Assistance to municipalities, 
construction projects and grants 
for sewers and water mains. 


Miscellaneous construction 29,787,359 


Relocation of railway 


facilities. 39,307,116 


Property acquisitions 98,893,813 





33,352,247 


NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION 


within the National Capital Region 


25,297,115 


APRIL 1, 1947 TO MARCH 31, 1968 


To attract industry and residential population, a community’s basic 
facilities — education, utilities, housing — must be well developed. In 
addition, there should be a pleasant environment containing diversified 
recreational opportunities. In this respect, the Ottawa Region combines 
the advantages of suburban living — open space, single family dwellings, 
ease of transportation — with the most desirable features of an urban 
setting — cultural activities, varied shopping and proximity to economic 
activity. In addition, the Ottawa Region offers a broader range of recrea- 
tional pursuits with greater accessibility than in other large cities in 
eastern North America. One can maintain a lakeside cottage minutes 
from his home, while hunting, fishing, golf and skiing are available within 
the Region. The aesthetic qualities of Ottawa are thus an important fea- 
ture of the community’s total character and a significant growth param- 
eter. On top of these social intangibles, Ottawa enjoys a number of more 
tangible elements, the main of which are discussed below, that are also 
playing a key role in the Region’s growth. 


As the national capital of Canada, the Ottawa Region is, in one sense, not 
an independent municipality. It is a symbol of the nation, a microcosm of 
Canada’s spirit and life. To aid the Region in fulfilling this role, the 
federal government has established the National Capital Commission 
which cooperates with the area municipalities and the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec in developing joint projects that affect the capital’s 
physical appearance and which in total form the National Capital Plan. 
Conceived as a memorial to all Canadians who gave their lives during 
World War I, the Plan encompasses an 1,800-square-mile area about 
half in Ontario and half in Quebec. In accordance with its proposals, 
large ‘‘open spaces’ are being provided within built-up areas of the 
capital for parklands and driveways. Some 1,000 acres of parkland have 
been landscaped and approximately 60 miles of wide, landscaped drive- 
ways are in place. 

The Plan is also concerned with the relocation of government build- 
ings in scattered sites away from the central core. The first development 
took place at Tunney’s Pasture in the west-central area of Ottawa and 
now contains 18 buildings of various sizes, while Confederation Heights 
in the south-central area contains six buildings. The Commission also has 
a particular concern in the central area over building height so as to pre- 
serve the visual significance of the buildings on Parliament Hill. On the 
N.C.C.’s recommendation, a central area study involving economic factors, 
traffic flow and urban design is presently being carried out and when 
completed will provide a guideline for future central area development. 

Two key proposals in the Master Plan with long-range effects on 
Ottawa’s future are the creation of the Greenbelt and the removal of 
railway trackage from the central sections. An aid in controlling the size, 
shape and development of the Capital, the Greenbelt constitutes a 
unique enterprise in land planning and development in Canada. Uncon- 
trolled urban sprawl as well as unsightly and uneconomic ribbon devel- 
opment along the highways at the outskirts of the city appeared to be 
creating unfavourable conditions in the growth of the capital of Canada, 
and it was therefore considered desirable to place a limit on the size and 
shape of the urban core. Efforts of the Commission to establish a Green- 
belt by persuading adjacent municipalities to enforce zoning regulations 
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were unsuccessful and recourse to the device of obtaining agreement on 
restrictive covenants was not considered workable. It therefore became 
necessary to purchase the land from its owners at current market prices. 
This has provided a semi-circular 41,500-acre belt (about 64 square 
miles), about 21/2 miles wide with an inner margin approximately six 
miles from the city centre. The result has been to limit the size and shape 
of the urban area, to stimulate development of satellite communities, and 
to encourage urban renewal at the city core. Many farms within the 
Greenbelt are being rented to previous owners or are being assembled 
into larger, more economic units. Part of it is occupied by Ottawa’s 
airport and some of the land is now being used for parks, beaches, public 
uses and for both publicly and privately owned research and develop- 
ment activities. Extensive tracts have been set aside for the conservation 
of water and the preservation of animal and plant life, while marginal 
lands are being given to reforestation. 

Possibly the most important element of the Plan, railway relocation 
is now largely completed. Early planners saw that one of the chief 
deterrents to a more efficient city was the network of railway lines in 
the centre of the city. Accordingly, 32 miles of trackage and 12 level 
crossings have been removed from the central area and a new terminal 
has been situated 21/2 miles southeast of the former downtown position. 

The normal growth pattern of the City of Ottawa and its neighbouring 
municipalities has been altered and accelerated by the fact that the 
Region houses the federal government. The additional fiscal burden — for 
projects built in advance of their normal need, for more elaborate struc- 
tures than might otherwise be constructed — has been recognized by 
the federal government through the N.C.C. and Figures 5 and 5A show 
the extent of government expenditures in the Ottawa Region over the 
past 20 years. Clearly, the Region is a more complete municipality as a 
result of this association with the federal government. 


The influence of university and other educational facilities is recognized 
as being one of the critical factors in a community’s development. Re- 
search has indicated that about 40 per cent of productivity growth is 
attributable to education, but many intangibles are realized as well. 
Ottawa has two universities and a college of applied arts and technology 
in addition to a large elementary and secondary school system. Like 
nearly all Canadian universities, the two in Ottawa — Carleton and 
Ottawa — are provincially supported, a method of support that has the 
effect of creating a remarkably uniform quality of university education. 
Ottawa’s two colleges offer a full range of degree programs including 
several courses made possible by the location in Ottawa of specialized 
individuals in government service who are available for teaching and by 
the availability of part-time lecturers from the many research labora- 
tories. 

Carleton University was established as a college in 1942 and received 
full university powers in 1952. Coeducational and non-sectarian, it is 
located on a 130-acre campus opened in 1959 and still under expansion. 
Over the past four years, full-time enrollment has increased by 96.4 per 
cent compared with an Ontario-wide increase of 64.9 per cent. Major 
capital projects currently underway total approximately $30 million and 
cover a variety of facilities. 
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The University of Ottawa was established in 1848 by the Oblate 
Fathers, with control since 1965 resting with an independent lay group. 
The university is situated in the centre of Ottawa where its present 43- 
acre campus will be doubled in size under a new master plan adopted in 
early 1968. 

Algonquin College of Applied Arts and Technology offers a wide range 
of programs under a two-year course of study. The enrollment at this 
school currently totals about 6,000 on four campuses. Also a provincially- 
supported institution, its wide-ranging program — from welding and 
drafting to chef training and secretarial science — is particularly suited 
to supplying the service industries of the community. 


TABLE VIII Carleton University University of Ottawa 
Faculties and Schools Faculty of Arts Faculty of Arts and Commerce 

Faculty of Science Faculty of Education 
Faculty of Engineering Faculty of Law 
Faculty of Graduate Studies Faculty of Medicine 
School of Architecture Faculty of Philosophy 
School of Public Administration Faculty of Psychology 
School of Commerce Faculty of Pure and Applied Science 
School of Journalism Faculty of Social Sciences 
Institute of Canadian Studies School of Hospital Administration 
School of Social Work School of Library Science 
School of International Affairs School of Nursing 


School of Physical Education & Recreation 
School of Social Welfare 


Regional School System An amalgamation of school boards throughout Southern Ontario took 
effect on January 1, 1969. In this process, the Carleton Board of Education 
became responsible for elementary and secondary instruction in 13 of 
the Region’s 16 area municipalities, while the remaining three — the City 
of Ottawa, Vanier City and Rockcliffe Park — will maintain individual 
boards until January 1, 1970 when they will form the Ottawa Board of 


Education. 
TABLE IX Student- 
i No. of Schoois No. of Students No. of Teachers Teacher Ratios 
Regional School System Elem. Secdy. Elem. Secdy. Elem. Secdy. Elem. Secdy. 
Carleton Board 
of Education..... 47 7 18,400 6,800 1,016 490 18.1 13.9 
City of Ottawa 
Public Schools.... 140 _ 54,759 — 2,412 — 22a — 
Collegiate 
Institute Board.... — 27 _ 26,625. — 1,718 —_ 15.5 
Vanier Gity) ron. «oner 10 1 3,860 1,420 158 88 24.4 16.1 
Rockcliffe Park...... 1 — 290 -- 14 — 20.7 — 


Ontario-eee- eee 26.2 16.6 


The school system as reconstructed operates independently of the 
Regional Corporation which has no direct concern with education. All 
borrowing for school purposes will be conducted by the two boards, 
although during 1969 Ottawa, Vanier City and Rockcliffe Park were 
permitted to issue debentures for school purposes. In addition, the two 
boards will assume responsibility for school debt which at January 1, 
1969- totalled $80.2 million, about half of which is supported by 
provincial education grants. 
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School facilities in the Region reflect its strong economic position. 
As indicated in Table IX, student-teacher ratios are below the provincial 
averages, particularly in the elementary system, and while the shift in 
population structure sponsored by a dropping birth rate indicates a 
smaller elementary population, school construction is continuing in order 
to provide improved facilities. In mid-1969, approximately 20 new build- 
ings were under construction or in the planning stage. These projects 
represent the continuation of a period of major school construction that 
began approximately ten years ago and which has resulted in a modern 
education system. The Collegiate Board in the City of Ottawa and the 
Carleton Board have added at least one school annually over the past 
decade and thus have very few old buildings. The Collegiate Board has 
only three or four while 75-80 per cent of the value of Carleton’s plant is 
under ten years of age. 


The Ottawa Transportation Commission has been operated as a munici- 
pal utility since 1948. Serving the City of Ottawa, Vanier City, Rockcliffe 
Park and parts of Nepean and Gloucester, the system in 1968 carried 
35.1 million passengers a total of 8.4 million miles. Over the past five 
years, it has operated profitably each year and thus is a fully self- 
supporting utility. 


1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 
Gross Revenue.......... $7,241,311 $6,429,355 $5,838,106 $5,689,284 $5,584,248 
Expenditure seeeremremarras 7,185,884 6,247,182 5,622,848 5,250,642 5,092,508 
Available for Bus 
Replacement and 


Fare Stabilization........ 55,427 182,173 215,258 438,642 491,740 


The Commission raises capital funds by the sale of its debentures 
to the City of Ottawa. Its capital expenditure plans at present indicate 
borrowing requirements of $1,050,000, $700,000, $740,000, $1,060,000 
and $700,000 over the five years 1969-1973 respectively. These will ac- 
commodate an expansion of the system which is necessary in view of 
the Region’s expansion and also to replace older vehicles in the Com- 
mission’s fleet. 


No. of Year 
Buses Make Model Seats Purchased Type 
20 General Motors T6H-5305 53 1968 Diesel 
20 General Motors TDH-5303 5G 1967 Diesel 
30 General Motors TDH-5303 5S 1966 Diesel 
ee} General Motors TDH-5303 53 1965 Diesel 
12 General Motors TDH-5303 53 1964 Diesel 
10 General Motors TDH-5303 5a 1963 Diesel 
10 General Motors TDH-5301 53 1962 Diesel 
112 General Motors TDH-5301 53 1961 Diesel 
107 General Motors TDH-5105 (10) 51 1959 Diesel 
(97) 45 1959 Diesel 
15 Canadian Car CD-52 45 1957 Diesel 
21 General Motors TDH-4512 45 1955 Diesel 
30 Canadian Car CD-44A 44 1952-54 Diesel 
300 
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Transit Operations 


TABLE X 


Ottawa Transportation Commission 
Financial Results 


TABLE Xl 


Ottawa Transportation Commission 
Vehicle Fleet at 
December 31, 1968 


Hydro Operations 


TABLE XIl 
Hydro-Electric Operations 


Urban Renewal 


Public Housing 


The Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission is both the wholesaler 
and retailer of power in all area municipalities of the Region except the 
City of Ottawa, Gloucester, Nepean and Richmond which retail power 
through municipally-owned utilities. A five-year summary of operations 
for these four utilities indicates that all have been self-supporting and 
have maintained a consistent record of debt coverage. 

Operations of the Gloucester and Nepean utilities reflect the heavy 
capital expenditures necessary in these new and growing suburban 
areas. Over the short term, however, Nepean anticipates no further 
major capital expenditures beyond those necessary to meet normal 
growth. Gloucester has capital needs of approximately $1 million per 
year over the next five years, the bulk of which will cover underground 
distribution systems for new developments. By contrast, the Ottawa 
utility has passed its period of major plant build-up. Its capital expen- 
ditures over the foreseeable future will be only those necessary to 
maintain plant and are expected to be covered by revenue from opera- 
tions. 


Utility Net Income 5-Year Average DebtCharges1968 Coverage 
Gloucesternz@o2.. advo eee $ 240,129* $ 227,637 1.05x 
Nepealil onatoonte sietereie oiateco ie ue enna 499,468 498,632 1.00x 
Ottawa sedis erin etsnccwuss tee sooner 2,009,912 624,041 SEAPA 
Richmonidisvenci cece ieieieasteae nacre 7,559 1,972 3.83xX 
TOtal vcr?ec.atee fo cee scene teen 2,757,068 1,352,282 2.04x 


*Utility has been in operation only three full years. 


The City of Ottawa has completed a city-wide urban renewal study 
which identified approximately ten areas requiring some form of public 
action. Work has been completed on the City’s first project which in- 
volved the acquisition and clearance of sixteen acres of land, installation 
of new services, and the disposal of lands for a high school, public 
housing project and a small park. One parcel is still available for de- 
velopment and plans are underway for a 250-unit senior citizen project. 
The gross cost of the project was $4.8 million with the City’s net share 
being approximately $900,000 after federal and provincial grants. 

A second project now underway involves an area of 186 acres, with 
55 acres being acquired and cleared. This will require relocation of 
approximately 1,400 families out of a total neighbourhood population 
of 9,000 persons. New services will be installed, parks enlarged and road 
patterns relocated. Approximately 500 low rental housing units will be 
constructed by the Ontario Housing Corporation, a provincial crown 
agency, while land will be sold for private apartments, a high school, 
shopping centre, church hall and other such uses. A rink/swimming pool 
complex will be constructed also. The gross cost of the project is $32 
million and the City’s net share, crediting recoveries from the sale of 
lands, is approximately $6.8 million. It is expected the project will take 
ten years to complete. 


The City of Ottawa owns 818 family units and 723 senior citizen units. 
All of the family units and most of the senior citizen units are renting 
on a no-loss basis. Rents are $55 for a bachelor unit and $80 for a one 
bedroom senior citizen unit which includes all services. The three bed- 
room family units rent for approximately $78 per month and tenants are 
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responsible for all services. A further 250 senior citizen units are in the 
planning stage. 

The Ontario Housing Corporation has a program of 1,045 family units 
completed and a further 1,800 in the planning and final approval stage. 
All of these units are rented on a rent-to-income basis. The City does 
not contribute to the capital cost but does absorb 7!/2 per cent of the 
rental subsidy. City Council has asked OHC to provide a further approxi- 
mately 1,000 senior citizen units. 

As the above pages suggest, the Ottawa Region is one of the most 
completely developed communities in Canada. Due to federal assistance, 
justified on the grounds that Ottawa must have facilities appropriate to 
a national capital, much has been accomplished that might otherwise 
have been postponed. The latest addition to this social environment, 
again a federal-backed project, is a $46 million National Arts Centre, 
a building of striking appearance and diverse benefit. With this build-up 
of facilities, the logical question to ask is what has happened to mu- 
nicipal finances? The following section treats this subject and examines 
the budget outlook for the new municipality. 
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PART V 


Finances of the 
Regional Municipality’ 


General 


Regional Purposes 


Sanitary Sewerage and 
Pollution Control 


Current expenditure needs of the Regional Municipality fall into three 
basic categories. The major of these is departmental and other services 
that apply to the Region as a whole. Referred to as General Regional Pur- 
poses, these expenditures include assessment, emergency measures, 
health, homes for the aged, planning, roads, welfare, and statutory and 
other administrative services including debt service charges. These re- 
sponsibilities, described in Part I, are met by a general levy against area 
municipalities after deducting related provincial grants and other general 
revenues from miscellaneous sources. 

The second category of expenditure is sanitary sewerage and pollution 
control services which apply to specific area municipalities and for which 
the maintenance, operation and capital costs are charged to the areas 
served. Third are the requirements of the several water supply systems 
which are financed from the sale of water, fire supply and other special 
charges and miscellaneous revenues from the individual water area oper- 
ations. In addition, the Regional Municipality is authorized to provide 
upon request certain special welfare services for area municipalities. 
After deducting any applicable provincial grants or contributions, the 
costs of these services are charged back directly to the area municipality 
involved. 


The Regional Municipality has no direct taxing powers. Its net require- 
ments for General Regional Purposes are met instead by a General 
Regional Levy which is presently apportioned among the 16 area munici- 
palities on the basis of equalized assessment’. As required by statute 
and exhibited in Appendix A-2, this levy is apportioned between residen- 
tial and commercial assessment, with the residential levy being reduced 
by the amount of an unconditional $7 per capita provincial grant. Respon- 
sibility for collection of this levy from ratepayers rests with the area 
municipalities from whom the Regional Municipality receives full pay- 
ment on various specified dates. 


Under the Regional Act, the Regional Municipality is responsible for 
all sanitary sewage treatment facilities. The policy adopted by the Re- 
gional Council with respect to these services, which are provided to 
seven area municipalities basically through two sewer systems, is that 
costs will be charged back to the municipalities served. 

The larger of the two systems, the Ottawa Sewer Area, serves the 
whole of Ottawa, Vanier, Rockcliffe Park, a major part of Gloucester and 
certain areas in Nepean. The maintenance, operating and capital costs of 
this system are apportioned among these municipalities on the basis of 
provincial equalized assessment, as shown in Appendix B-1. 

The other sewer system presently in operation is the Nepean Sewer 


- Area which serves the major part of Nepean Township lying north of the 


Greenbelt with trunk sewers extending into March and Goulbourn Town- 
ships. Under provisions of a tripartite agreement between these three 


+A portion of the material for this chapter was extracted from 1969 Current and Capital Ex- 
penditure Budget Reports of the Finance Commissioner, James H. Lowther. 


7A common assessment base will eventually be established throughout the Region, thereby 


eliminating the need for equalized assessment. As of January 1, 1970, the Province of 
Ontario will assume responsibility for this function under a province-wide change. 
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municipalities, maintenance and operating costs are apportioned on the 
basis of measured flow of effluent, while capital costs are divided on the 
basis of equalized assessment. Appendix B-1 contains the method of 
calculating these costs also. 

An additional sanitary sewerage system with treatment facilities is 
being constructed in Cumberland Township. After all contractual obli- 
gations have been met by the Township, this system will also be assumed 
by the Regional Corporation. 


There are at present six separate water supply systems operated by the 
Regional Municipality. The largest of these, known as the Central Core 
System, serves Ottawa, Vanier, Rockcliffe Park and adjacent suburban 
areas of Gloucester and Nepean. The water supply for this system is 
taken from the Ottawa River at two filtration plants in the City of Ottawa. 
The other five systems serving special areas in Nepean, March, Goul- 
bourn, Gloucester and Cumberland Townships are fed by ground water 
sources. Each of these systems is operated on a self-sustaining basis 
primarily by way of charges for water used, fire supply and other special 
charges against property in the areas served. Appendix B-2 shows reve- 
nue and expenditure totals for each system. 


In addition to responsibility for administering general welfare services, 
the Regional Act also provides that certain other services are to be 
administered by the Regional Municipality but only upon request of an 
area municipality. Special service costs, which are charged back to the 
municipality concerned, are shown in Appendix B-3. 


One of the principal functions assigned to the Regional Council is the 
responsibility for all debenture financing, not only for its own needs but 
also for those of the area municipalities. After December 31, 1968, no 
area municipality has the power to issue debentures, and therefore bor- 
rowings related to area municipalities’ capital programs require the ap- 
proval of the Regional Council’. 

Since the Regional Municipality is in its first year of operation and no 
data are therefore available on which to base projections, the five year 
capital budget is still very much subject to alteration. In addition, roads, 
sewerage and water works programs are all under study by engineering 
consultants. For 1969, however, the budget is as accurate as a budget 
can be. It places the Regional Municipality's borrowing at $15.7 million, 
while area municipalities have submitted capital budgets that translate 
into borrowing requirements aggregating approximately $20.6 million. 

As set out in Appendix C-2, roads will require approximately $6 million 
of the Regional Council’s capital budget. The amount estimated for gener- 
al purposes is $5.6 million, the bulk of which is required for construction 
of the Queensway-Carleton Hospital and grants for additional hospital 
facilities. Water supply facilities are estimated at about $2.9 million. 


°During 1969, Ottawa, Vanier City and Rockcliffe Park were permitted to issue debentures 
for school purposes since the Ottawa Board of Education begins operation on January 1, 
1970. 
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Water Supply Systems 


Special Welfare Services 


Capital Budget 


Financial Performance 
of the Region 


TABLE Xill 

The Regional Municipality 

of Ottawa - Carleton 

Growth of Selected Financial Series 


Percent Increase 1964-68 


While the Regional Corporation has as yet no financial history, the area 
municipalities’ collective operations provide a guide to the Region’s 
financial performance. Because of the growing Regional economy which 
has already been discussed in some detail, the scenario set out in Tables 
XIII and XIV reveals a position of strength. At the same time, however, 
Ottawa-Carleton has not been relieved of the ubiquitous municipal 
problem of rapidly rising expenditures. Since 1964 expenditure has 
increased more rapidly than either population or assessment, but more 
significant is the fact that taxation revenue has not had to carry the 
heaviest end of this load. While tax revenue increased 47.5 per cent over 
the 1964-68 period, contributions from the provincial and federal gov- 
ernments increased by 103.4 per cent. This, of course, is one of Ottawa’s 
strengths, for, by contrast, Metropolitan Toronto’s tax revenue increased 
by 63.8 per cent and its contributions from senior governments by just 
51.4 per cent over the same period. Thus Ottawa-Carleton in 1968 
acquired 28.5 per cent of its total revenue from other governments and 
63.6 per cent from taxation; Metropolitan Toronto’s comparable revenue 
structure contains 10.8 per cent from other governments and 83.0 per 
cent from taxation. 





Contributions 


Taxation from other Total Total Long Term 

Population Assessment Revenue Governments Revenue Expenditure Liabilities 

Ottawa City 3.9 18.4 40.4 95.4 54.4 54.1 33.3 
Vanier City (5.8) (4.3) 20.1 123.6 36.8 28.4 30.4 
Richmond Village 10.9 13.0 33.8 208.3 55.1 52.1 (9.4) 
Rockcliffe Park Village (2.0) 15.7 34.9 45.7 31:9 32.6 (40.4) 
Stittsville Village 8.0 26.1 58.2 100.0 62.9 53.8 (10.7) 
Cumberland Township 15.2 20.8 62.2 95.2 68.9 68.8 1,181.0 
Fitzroy Township 123 5.1 (15.9) 292.9 67.6 80.5 280.2 
Gloucester Township ilessy 19.2 79.9 135.3 89.3 91.3 249.1 
Goulbourn Township 48.2 46.1 771 95.3 83.9 66.3 310.8 
Gower North Township 11.7 21.2 38.0 (41.3) ey? 12 407.4 
Huntley Township 2.4 21.1 33.0 165.6 81.1 71.2 520.0 
March Township 243.8 260.4 356.6 453.9 371.4 348.9 1,167.3 
Marlborough Township 7.8 5.2 21.8 252.0 87.4 83.7 V3 
Nepean Township 51.1 65.2 124.6 254.4 132.7 129.6 145.4 
Osgoode Township 9.6 tyes 3569 146.3 55.4 63.0 135.4 
Torbolton Township 14.9 10.1 4.3 292.0 46.5 43.0 14.8 
TOTAL REGION giz) 19.8 47.5 103.4 60.4 59.5 50.5 


Ottawa-Carleton’s revenue from senior governments comes from the 
federal government and the Province of Ontario. In lieu of taxes on its 
properties, the federal government made payments of $10.9 million in 
1968. These grants are the equivalent of full real property taxation and 
thus create no loss of autonomy and are not subject to elimination or 
reduction due to changes in federal policy. Payments from the provincial 
government in 1968 consisted of $8.7 million for specific purposes, the 
major of which were roadways and welfare, $8.5 million in block grants 
and $0.4 million in grants in lieu of property taxes. 

Tax collections, which are set out in Table XIV, have exhibited remark- 
able stability over the five-year period. Current collections, which have 
varied less than one percentage point within this time, stay at about 95 
per cent of tax levy. While some of the smaller area municipalities tend 
to have more erratic current collection records than the Region as a 
whole, this reflects their rural character where payments tend to follow 
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the crop season. Total payments averaged nearly 99 per cent of levy and 
also showed only slight year-to-year variation. From this record it fol- 
lows that tax arrears are low. Standing at $7.30 per capita at the end of 
1968, unpaid taxes have shown a declining pattern in terms of levy, 
decreasing to 4.73 per cent in 1968 from 6.10 per cent in 1964. 





Current Collections Total Collections 

1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 
Ottawa City 95.6 95.4 95.2 95.9 96.2 995 98.0 97:6 98:5 97.8 
Vanier City 96.3 96.3 87.4 89.5 89.7 105.4 109.4 95.6 98.9 100.8 
Richmond Village 79.2 90.3 87.6 874 88.7 89.6 98.7 98.8 95.6 96.1 
Rockcliffe Park Village 99.4 100.1 99.7 99.9 99.9 100.0 100.5 99.8 100.0 100.4 
Stittsville Village 86.3 91.4 91.5 89.8 98.7 89.0 96.5 100.0 96.6 95.6 
Cumberland Township Siesmmata e250 C0 18:3 96.6 97.2 97.0 100.1 114.2 
Fitzroy Township 83.1 81.3 844 84.1 84.1 108.9 94.4 100.5 101.1 99.8 
Gloucester Township 83.9 88.4 848 84.1 84.0 74.6 98.7 99.8 97.4 102.7 
Goulbourn Township 87.7 87.8 87.3 87.9 84.2 102.3 96.5 98.5 101.7 102.5 
Gower North Township 87.1 87.6 89.3 86.3 86.9 97.7 100.0 102.7 102.4 100.5 
Huntley Township 74.0 87.1 87.0 86.0 85.5 84.7 97.7 100.6 102.3 101.2 
March Township 92:7 84.6 89.1 85.7 86.7 103.7 91.3 98.5 96.6 117.0 
Marlborough Township 77.9 74.8 78.0 79.4 78.2 107.3 90.7 102.8 99.9 105.2 
Nepean Township 96:6) 96-47.95:0' 95:2 94.5 100.0 100.1 98.5 99.8 102.8 
Osgoode Township 79:3 78:0 79.3 80:2 79:9 95.6 93.8 99.3 98.9 99.5 
Torbolton Township 85.3 83.3 85.1 86.4 83.9 102.0 97.1 99.2 104.7 98.2 


TOTAL REGION 94.8 94.8 941 947 94.9 99:5 98.6 97.8 98.7 98.7 





1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 
ARREARS AS A PERCENTAGE OF LEVY ATS oe aol) 5.99: 6,10 


Both tax collections and budget balance provide a strong clue as to 
the quality of municipal management. The preceding paragraph has 
established that collections are high and consistent. In terms of budget 
balance, the Region has an equally positive history. Over the past five 
years, a collective budget surplus has occurred annually, with its size 
ranging between 1.30 per cent and 0.17 per cent of levy. On average, only 
six area municipalities per year incurred deficits, all of which were small 
and obviously more than that offset by a majority of surpluses. These 
two factors combined, therefore, reflect effective financial management 
within the Region. 

Gross long term funded debt of the sixteen area municipalities and the 
former County of Carleton had increased exactly 50 per cent by the end 
of 1968 since 1964. This is a normal increase for a municipality of this 
size which is growing rapidly. Ottawa has undergone a more complete 
development than many other municipalities because it is the national 
capital area. New schools, additional hospital and library facilities, 
utility equipment, parks and recreation areas, a civic centre (combination 
football stadium, ice arena and convention centre) and the ‘inner’ items 
such as sewers, water, sidewalks and roads have been added in recent 
years, as well as the initial urban development that has gone on in the 
suburban and rural areas. 

The Region’s net debt position is set out in Table XV. By elimination 
of school board debt which will be maintained by consolidated school 
boards as explained earlier, and self-supporting public utility debt, the 
deadweight debt total is produced. The total resting on the taxpayer is 
$122,163,000 or $286 per capita which represents 3.21 per cent of equal- 
ized assessment. 
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TABLE XIV 
The Regional Municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton 


Tax Collections 


As a percentage of levy 


TABLE XV 


The Regional Municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton 


Net Debenture Debt 
Funded and Unfunded 
as at January 1, 19694 


Combined Funded and 
Unfunded Debt of the 
Area Municipalities and the 
Regional Municipality‘ 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
Assumed by the Regional Municipality in respect of: 





Water Supply (1) i i.ce ences ae ae ster reese keener $13,199 

Pollution controll((2) ita waste teeta ran rete 19,276 

Roads ss «fs: Sis o.< SRS Ryne ee one Suet  eel onne atoee een 17,826 

Hospitalsie(3)) <5 ser mncrcnsancaete, eeeiree niece neice erect 9,734 

Homes for therAgedity..« oon ack cc ree eee 1,487 

Court Houses!(4 ie acer: om carolenckate nrc ene caren come 456 

Vanier: City (5) 2) teteume cra teremenre cee tment ketene nent 20 $61,998 
Less; Self-supporting items! seni oe cl cee ieee 13,655 
Net debt of the Regional Municipality................ $48,343 
Pér Capitaccmunne ramps cn rmercaeae regret ee ener op meee $113 
(1) Fully recoverable from user charges and other water revenues of the various water 

systems. 


(2) Chargeable to area municipalities with respect to the whole or parts of which are 
included in the area served by the sanitary sewerage systems. 

(3) Debt in respect of which Regional Municipality is committed to make grants equal to 
annual debt charges. 

(4) Annual debt charges recoverable from Province of Ontario. 

(5) Unmatured liability re adjustment of assets upon separation of former City of Eastview 
from former County of Carleton. 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
Gross Long Term Liabilities: 


Assumed by Regional Municipality............... $ 61,998 

Held by Areat Municipalities.s.7 evs.:srtene otmntnrar trae 172,394 $234,392 
Less School Board Debte csi. vrais retennerel cten tere 80,186 
Net Long) Tern LiabilitieSca aus eemeasieieien ieee nee 154,206 
Less Self-supporting! utility debtzracssater eter tenner 32,043 
Deadweight debt.in. © .)s.cs% sae eee can Sr eae $122,163 
Per Capita. 0. ai. vacnsn erste auaneiNenene okenel ete tart eae enn $286 


It is anticipated that borrowing by the Ottawa-Carleton Regional 
Municipality will be conducted in both the Canadian and United States 
markets. Joint and several obligations, the Corporation’s debentures 
will be distributed by a group of leading Canadian and United States 
underwriters. Their purchase will constitute an investment with minimal 
financial risk and above-average marketability in terms of Canadian 
municipal securities generally. Compounded, the many elements dis- 
cussed in this survey—prominence of the federal government and high- 
productivity industry in the economy, high personal incomes, deeply 
developed infrastructure, responsible municipal management, excellent 
financial condition — make these debentures a municipal credit of the 
highest ranking. 


4All funded debt is in instalment form. 
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GENERAL REGIONAL PURPOSES 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 








Acuimistration of Justice. .......86.c0088. Se 29 hio: 
Emergency Measures Organization......... 41,735 
Homes for the Aged: 
RATES CHEE Ot Mola oes ciel fists cits ale ates als 140,966 
ceria! [Love befey., Saeet cue ieee ene Ae 304,855 
Regional Area Health Unit: 
FIGAIEIOIVIGOS tits © 5 diene © iiicns so tke ues $1,118,000 
Specialsireatment Clinic. .............% 7,500 
NUS TCUIOSISAGOMOl: aia sesa aa cays cieats « « PAS) 1,126,225 
Roads: 
Highway Improvement Act............. 1,781,000 
Social Welfare: 
ACIS LALO MM ememimeetst shines a. keh ea todas 6 ¢ $ 360,283 
DGNtaleGUMICS Himes my a aie wt .6 cle Gus 5 2,000 
GonelalpASSIStanCG wien cone srcce Fs Gs 6,014,768 
SUPPIEMeNtaVCAIG aie © egies o oe ee a 6 nw ore 48,384 
SPECIGINASSISLANCE MEI oes. Giada oe 8 cess 238,705 
Indigent Hospitalization................ 260,000 
INSUUMMOMINGIGENISsce. 26 6 occ soclen «> 3,750 6,927,890 $10,451,786 
GENERAL REVENUE 
Accrued Interest on Debentures Sold....... $ 97,800 
Administration Costs Recovered: 
Water oUpPIVEDIVISION cain cern ews cc.c ans $ 200,000 
PollutionsGontrol Divisione. . so ...6. es 62,500 
Regional Area Health Unit.............. 18,000 
Roads—Capital Works. ......2....20.05 132,000 412,500 
PAUCITAFOCSEROCOVENADIO sci aren) cee co 6 ees 7,300 
Children’s Aid Society Wards: 
NOn-resiIGemtaVWalGS mucins anc tascce ls ss < $ 12,000 
RarentaleGontiOUtlonemerteiais at ois ale <6 4,000 16,000 
DISCOUNTSHEAne Onmmmite tier lege caucus eosue, ses 4,000 
Homes for the Aged: 
GaristOnpLOCemweanwite titi O56 e es ole eens 218,600 
IFA Taye i Mroye ofl. oA Sse oir nee ane ace 538,500 
Spal? REM ac. oc oun Bo 9 0 Beekceone ENC nO IER ene eRe 1,200 
Miscellaneous Revenue.................. 2,500 1,298,400 
TOTAL—General Regional Purposes........ $11,750,186 
Municipal Unconditional Grants........... 3,033,000 
Levy for General Regional Purposes........ 10,081,912 
Sewer Areas: 
SitvaOIRO LAW der ele cies ciccsis esc ae ss $2,529,201 
WETRTIEI (GLY on0.c Gy ba SCION R IER enn 73,494 
Village of Rockcliffe Park.............. 41,758 
ihownsiipsonGloucesten..... 5... se. 5. ee 82,640 
TOW MISHIPROMNEDCAM «nse. ccs cee eos oo $ 11,145 
223,654 234,799 
MOMISMIPUONMIVIGKCMa sire craie once wie sw ane cus 12,641 
TOW MSMIDOMGOUIDOUIN.: 22 oe 0-5... as. 6,746 2,981,279 
Water Revenues: 
ConiraimCOre, SVSLEM. os cic. c ee eee ws es $5,528,836 
INSDGAMESVSLOMMG ie) o ois eicusie ie «ce 6 see owls 205,000 
Meta SECT. oo S05 0Gio ip ene 12,500 
OGRE SVGIG Is Ge cine Ota cesta neaeae 78,568 
OUOULDESVSLCM Gur cians sae isa ea anes. 19,158 
CUMBCHANGLSYSIEMic tt gue cee ec cie ese ome 16,066 
$5,860,128 
PGSSMINGIESUTPIUS ce oe cc esses dow ae oars PPM OT 5,838,111 
Welfare Special Services: 
PrCMINCOMOLOMtAN ie ay. cataveteya wie 2s) 9 lols $ 378,064 
eVEOIMOTA WO sie sonates. ube cre a chi @ a ears els 255,729 
Township of Gower, North............. 1,016 634,809 
MON RIE VE NUE Mens es tc ers cusses i.e) ete t aces $34,319,297 
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Appendix A-1 

The Regional Municipality 

of Ottawa-Carleton 

1969 Current Expenditure Budget 
Revenue Summary 
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Levy 


The Regional Mun 
of Ottawa-Carleton 


Calculation of Regional 
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Maintenance 





Equalized 
Assessments (1) 
Municipality Amount % 
(000’'s) 
OUAWAlIer. cc sc, + $2,813,427 92.366 
WT ET <0 eee 81.710 2.684 
Rockcliffe Park... 46,442 1.525 
Gloucester...... 91,899 3.018 
Nepeania. «.-.<- 12,352 0.407 
Otalisgapbesss: ss cs $3,045,830 100.000 


Capital 
Costs 

(000’s) 

$1,420 
41 

24 

46 

6 


$1,537 








and 
Operation Total 

(000s) (000’s) 
$1,110 $2,530 
32 73 

18 42 

36 82 

5 11 
$1,201 $2,738 


(1) Estimated, pending receipt of Provincial Equalized Assessment for all parts of the Sewer Area. 




















Amount 
(000's) 


$155 
9 
5 


$169 


Amount 
(000’s) 


$52 


$57 
17 


$74 


Expen- Surplus (S) 
ditures Deficit (D) 


(000's) (000’s) 
$5,506 $23 (S) 
195 10 (S) 
15 3(D) 
a5 3 (3) 
85 6 (D) 
15 1 (S) 





$5,838 $22 (S) 


Area 
Provincial Municipality 


Municipality 
PNCDCAMl MEME ME ctet se Se foie eto aie sluice ares so wees eres eleale © eee 
ERO. 2 6 os & cltub O25 Gin EIOLCter Ronee Ren anne ae ee 
AS OULOU EERMER CEMENTS creic can sere ecvee Sear ewe Sw ava 
WYGlhs so dc Geos coe YeOhOhcaei Sune eOn LOSE eae ee 
Assessment 
Municipality Amount % 
(000’'s) 
INGDeaN me hac. win dnc. <i $483,892 91.536 
Marchiteacsatas fc e.scnis,sve ave 30,694 5.806 
Goulbounnmretrciet ca ers 14,050 2.658 
TOCA MIKL= ally wc) cie) aise $528,636 100.000 
Nepean Trunk Sewer 
POT AD ITAIEGOSIS Wemrencis artis ala lel ais sie d teal ee o.8 8 ep ¥ See 
Revenues 
Fire Supply 
Sale of & Special 
System Water Charges Total 
(000's) (000’s) (000’'s) 
CentraliCore meaner «42 < $3,785 $1,360 $5,529 
Nepealiimeterwiia scissr. sis % 170 34 205 
Marchipeeaeaeimas cows s 12 — 12 
Goulbourme amigas ses «> ine — 19 
Gloucester (Orleans).... 20 56 79 
Guim berlandinmtese ci. soc). 9 — 16 
MOtalipawseweeee tes co ss $4,008 $1,450 $5,860 
Gross 
Cost 
(000's) 
CITY OF OTTAWA 
DAVEINUIISPUIOSI iets ieee cas 6 Sos wie 3 aide ee oe $185 
RIOMENIOKENSHOCTVICES «fares si vs dee ee eee ee ale 162 
INMESESESCIVICCSE In Oca wei Qinein co arewvis a's. ous i 40 
Information and Service Bureau............. _243 
$630 
TOWNSHIP OF NORTH GOWER 
DAVEIUIISBEOS catce i) aieiaiess Gussie. cue ee aS _ 5 
SRC cll PREM T S oeiis core cide a9 era aie Wie we aie Se $635 


Share Share 
(000s) (000s) 
$148 $ 37 

104 58 
32 8 
90 153 

$374 $256 
comet aah, 
$378 $257 





Appendix B-1 
The Regional Municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton 


Sanitary Sewerage and 
Pollution Control 
Ottawa Sewer Area 


Nepean Sewer Area 
Maintenance and Operation 


Capital Costs 
Tri-Party Agreement 


Appendix B-2 
The Regional Municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton 


Water Supply Systems 


Appendix B-3 


Special Welfare Services 


Appendix C-1 GENERAL REGIONAL PURPOSES 





The Regional Municipality Assessmentinky<..at ct NA MOM athe so ae ee $ 901,204 
of Ottawa-Carleton Chairman's: Offices ts pom nine= Gane eee 23,340 
7969 Current Expenditure Budget Court iof REVISION mine rseece:teteven stot tetaeaetierot lle 10,500 
Expenditure Summary Debt charges and related expenses.......... 2,469,377 
Emergency Measures Organization........... 66,685 
Employee Benefitsamer mesic eee ieee 174,956 
ExecutivesAdministration eatery eenareeneren eal nee 145,000 
ExecutivesGommiltteemasstarceis sete ieee areas 33,455 
FINANCe.ccrcesas bee eee crenata 521,780 
Grants::4, SBe-atan sca et ereat eee emcee Uper Al elees 
Homes for the Aged: 
Carleton, Lodge. ssenreeenenons oiceecweiod 422,345 
IslandLodge fi.2.94 cect cee ene ones 975,236 
INSUFAN CER ee tes tice ene one 18,040 
Personnel) S@rviGes:. cscs a eenemenensees neces tel eects 49,600 
METAL: Ieee IR rorne to. he or chalGare-e Cibo ob 50,925 
Properties. asain sya cesvene oickcc: Seance Cee ee ee 401,263 
Regional Areal Health, Unitas sierie weatees kien wens 1,498,604 
Regional Clerk. semen ain scat cheaters sees nee ear 76,525 
Roads): sy aie Serene cue coors tien eee er een ee 4,218,557 
Social Welfare—General................... 9,758,296 
—Children’s Aid Societies...... 754,000 
Solicitor’ss siitecs. cktel ag sncd ssa nes eas ee 59,860 
SUNGIY 2 incase dae co crew os ee op OLE TR a nae 863,945 $24,865,098 
WORKS 
Pollution Control Division 
Ottawa Sewer Area.s.5 0. .tebamiettic oo tetanic $2,738,238 
Nepean Sewer Area.......0....00 eee euee 243,041 2,981,279 
Water Supply Division 
Central. Core:Systeml: <ieeaieesra terrane onsite eaieare $5,505,799 
Nepean: Systemen. . .c0 eatin « lekeeieunie mere 195,512 
March, System ine c sauna oie eee einen arene 15,571 
Goulbourni Systeme cnr eee 21,902 
Orleans: Systems 40 6. «2fa.c Cnn ee ene ene 84,624 
Cumberland Systems merece nae nes 14,703 5,838,111 
$33,684,488 
Welfare:Special/Servicesa aries acacia enone eee 634,809 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE Siieeccctceene rete encie ieee ner $34,319,297 
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Estimated Appendix C-2 
Debent 5 Fs . 
Particulars Requirerienie The Regional Municipality 
a Etpalek of Ottawa-Carleton 
ousandas Oo Ollars * . 
GENERAL PURPOSES $5.637 1969 Capital Expenditure Budget 
ROADS DEPARTMENT 
NEWURGONSETUCTION. «2 6.60. cee ees 1,010 
RREGONMSIUCHIOMG go coe cc bicce ce eco os PRIM 
(MEDERMA cat 6 08 Oo ace ee 139:5 
SUUCUTESS , 2 Get ae 98 
Bridges and Approaches.......... 408 
| Railway Grade Separation........ ApS lice 
| Railway Level Crossing Improvement 25.4 
SS TOUMIBSENVEIS swe iis aaa «ae nel oie 561 
ONTOS: 6 SG crete oa 146 
5,922 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING SERVICES 52 


WORKS DEPARTMENT 
WATER SUPPLY DIVISION 








FECUCIIVIAINS Sie ose ous cs sack woes 706.5 

Distnburon Mainss. ..-. 6... ..5. 1,540.5 

Buildings and Equipment......... 621 
2,868 

POLLUTION CONTROL DIVISION 

Sanitary Trunk Sewers........... 1,087 

Buildings and Equipment......... __134 
W221 


OA MSR SEE cect co cle she ee ee $15,700 








The statements and statistics herein have been obtained from sources we believe to be - 


reliable, but we cannot represent that they are complete and accurate. This publication is 
for the information of investors and does not constitute an offer or solicitation for the sale 
of securities. 








Top: Just west of the Ottawa 
/Greenbelt, the new town of 
Kanata is emerging on a land 
assembly of some 3,000 acres. 








as 


Above: Designed essentially for re- 
search on vertical and short take-off 
and landing (V-STOL), the 400’ NRC 
Wind Tunnel is operated by the 
National Aeronautical Establishment. 


The multi-purpose Civic Centre has facilities for major 
“sports events, theatrical attractions, conventions and 
_exhibitions. Features are a 10,000 seat arena including a 
convertible ice area, and a 15,000 seat grandstand 


overlooking the football field. 
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The beautiful campus of Carleton 
University is home to a graduate 


and post-graduate enrolment of 
some 15,000. 





Typical of 

the new industries 

located in Ottawa is 

the computer service in- 

dustry, represented above 

by Systems Dimensions 
Limited. 
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